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Introduction 



How a young person views the world of work and how he/she may fit into 
it affect preparation for entry into the labor market. This view forms from the 
complex interaction of many factors and can be described as the ideal and expected 
work role for the individual. Identification of determinants of this occupational 
identity would provide useful information for the planning and implementation of 
kindergarten through adult career education and development programs. This study 
examined occupational identity formation by identifying predictors of participating 
students’ ideal jobs. It was part of a larger study designed to describe the factors 
which influence entry into and subsequent movement within the labor force 
(Conroy, 1996). 

The rationale for linking labor mobility studies to futuristic education policy 
and programming is based on several key issues. Few jobs are being created that 
require low skills levels. In fact, most new jobs (60%) will actually require some 
level of technical training beyond high school (Gray, 1996; Daggett, 1995), linking 
the needs of the workforce to the educational system more than ever. 

Models of successful training programs assume equal entry position and 
advancement potential, for both youth and adult participants. Many times the 
background factors related to gender, race, and other socialization, which should 
help shape an individualized training program, are ignored in favor of a generic 
program based on employer needs for specific skills. Counselors and instructors 
often assume that students, especially those that are disadvantaged, know more than 
they really do about jobs and careers, information taken for granted in their middle- 
class ffame-of-reference (Heebner, 1995). Low self-confidence and expectations 
of others often lead to a lack of “cultural capital” (Claus, 1990), ultimately resulting 
in an inability to identify interests and use skills to find a satisfying job (Heebner, 
1995). 



Choices made by young people — what courses to take in high school, 
whether to attend college, what to study — affect who they are and what they do 
(Adelman, 1994). Mating the wrong will reduce possibilities for job success 
and/or upward mobility over the life course (Topel & Ward, 1992) by limiting the 
career-line paths which emerge from initial job placement (Spilerman, 1977). This 
limitation impacts not only the evolution of earnings and status, but also the ability 
to network, maximize job satisfaction, and exercise voluntary job mobility. 

Most career education and development programming focuses on job 
awareness and exploration activities. Historically, the belief has been that 
awareness provides information to initiate interest which can then be explored 
(Herr, 1972; Super & Bohn, 1970). Awareness activities typically occur prior to or 
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during seventh and eighth grades, but exploration usually does not occur until ninth 
or tenth grades, and is almost exclusively offered to vocational students in the form 
of career and career-cluster rotations during the first year of vocational school 
attendance. Unfortunately, this approach is flawed in that it does not address career 
development needs of college preparatory students and it occurs too late in the 
educational process for the vocational students for whom it was designed. Many 
career education programs also ignore the factors which influence interest and 
choice, factors which exert their influence many years prior to enrollment in those 
programs. 

All of the social, family, and personal experiences of an adolescent interact 
to form his/her image of a “future self.” These images can be both positive and 
negative; they evolve from integration and evaluation of specific self-attributes and 
self-assessment of performance in various domains. In other words, adolescents 
tend to think about the future in terms of aspirations based on what they like to do, 
emerging from awareness of what they do well (Harter, 1990). Thus, adolescents 
form their occupational identities through complex interactions of background and 
environmental factors which merge with the political and social structures of the 
labor market. 



Theoretical Framework 



To be effective, career education programs must be broad-based, centered 
on experiential learning, and integrated into the total educational program. The 
individual student must participate in activities to discover his/her talents, relate 
those talents to the world of work, and refine them for successful use in 
employment In fact, educational professionals have long believed that orientation 
to work and assistance in career choice may be more valid determinants of 
employment success than specific skills training (USDHEW, 1968). 

The purpose of career education and development extends beyond the usual 
goal of helping individuals choose an occupation or a career. From a broad 
perspective, career education should result in meaningful and satisfying work for an 
individual. Career education programs should make realistic choices possible for 
students by increasing their base of knowledge on which to make decisions. 

A critical component of the choice process for young people is how they 
view themselves — their identity — and the fiiture selves into which they may evolve. 
Ultimately, the identity, through the decision-making process, works to control the 
entry portal and subsequent positions of an individual in the labor market. 

Research on vocational choice reveals that a child rapidly develops ideas about what 
he/she can do, likes to do, and what others expect him/her to do (Allum, 1993; 
Kerchoff, 1993; NYSED, 1991; Super & Bohn, 1970). These concepts change 
over time, evolving into considerations of opportunities, choices, and then reality. 
Reality considerations become more important to the decision-making process as 
the young person enters the labor market or some form of postsecondary training 
and begins initial implementation of his/her identity (Conroy, 1996). 

Harter (1990) stated that an adolescent’s sense of self and future self is 
based upon performance in domains where success is important If this is true, 
grades earned in school should be predictors of job choice for students who aspire 
to professional jobs which require postsecondaiy education. Students who earn 
higher grades are more likely to be “tracked” into a college preparatory program at 
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an early age; success in school becomes a large part of how they see themselves, 
and the progression to further education is a natural process. 

Parents’ education and occupations are indices of adolescent social class 
(Steinberg, 1989). Most research on social mobility utilizes father’s occupation as 
a measure of socioeconomic status (Blau, 1992; Blau & Duncan, 1967), but 
evolution of vocational identity also depends upon early experiences with the family 
(Harter, 1990). Perceptions of career choices also shape individual personality, 
intimately related to self-concept. The higher socioeconomic family will provide a 
career frame-of-reference based on values and norms associated with the status of 
the family (father’s occupation). Prior mobility research has shown that a son’s 
occupation is highly correlated with the father’s occupation (Blau, 1992; Blau & 
Duncan, 1967), but few studies have ever focused specifically on female 
occupational choice and destination as a function of parents’ occupations. 

Biblartz and Raftery (1993) found that sons in nonintact families identified 
with the mother’s occupation which is likely to be service or clerical in nature. 
Individuals from nonintact families were less likely to be found in self-employment 
situations. In particular, the relationship between fathers’ occupations and sons’ 
work destinations was found to be reduced by 23% if the family structure was 
disrupted (Biblartz & Raftery, 1993). Unfortunately, Biblartz and Raftery also did 
not look at effects of family structure or disruption on the occupational choice and 
or destinations of females. 

Attempts to counteract any negative effects of father’s low status occupation 
or family disruption must, therefore, occur before the influence has permanent 
effects. In fact, Tideman and Dudley (1967, cited in Herr, 1972) theorized that the 
school system or guidance methods can order the stages of career development and 
personal trends can be given new direction or even reversed (Herr, 1972, p. 61). It 
is unfortunate that, nearly 30 years later, little has been done to further these types 
of compensatory programs. 

Mulkeen (1993) found that participation in activities, in itself, was not 
related to acade m ic achievement, but the assumed leadership role was related. 
However, Mulkeen (1993) did determine that leadership activities are positively 
associated with the number of clubs and other activities in which a student 
participates. Seeing oneself in multiple roles in addition to the time management, 
social interaction, and general emotional and intellectual development which results 
from participation leads to increased self-esteem, and additional “possible selves.” 
Since all input, positive and negative, contributes to identity development, 
participation in activities most likely provides positive reinforcement and inputs. In 
addition, this participation begins the formation of networks which are so crucial to 
social capital and, ultimately, h uman capital development 

If we lived in a perfect world, we could equalize these factors so that all 
youth could enter the labor market on an equal footing. In reality, we can only 
hope to provide each student with the best opportunity to maximize his/her potential 
by creating a good match between interests, abilities, and career choice through an 
informed decision-making process. 



Methods and Procedures of the Study 



The purpose of this study was to examine the formation of adolescent 
occupational identity through an identification of predictors of ideal jobs. This was 
accomplished through the development of a linear regression model to identify 
predictors of choice of ideal job. 

The population for the study consisted of approximately 750 students 
enrolled in grades 7 through 12 in a rural Pennsylvania school district Data, 
collected via survey developed by the researcher provided information about 
students’ attitudes, beliefs, and thoughts about jobs and careers, their self-esteem, 
and their perceived levels of family communication. The survey instrument 
consisted of six parts: 

1 . student identification of ideal jobs and reasons for choice; 

2. educational goals and aspirations; 

3. demographic information; 

4. a self-esteem inventory (Rosenberg, 1985); 

5. family communications patterns inventory (Flanagan, 1995); and 

6. assessment of workplace skills (V-TECS, 1992). 

Prior to its use, the instrument was reviewed by a panel of experts with 
backgrounds in psychology, sociology, communications, and vocational education 
to assure content and face validity. In addition, the special education coordinator 
for the participating school district determined its appropriateness for use with 
special needs students. Data analyses reported in this paper is from several sections 
of the instrument. 

Data Analysis 

Participants wrote their ideal or “best jobs.” A prestige rating for 
occupations developed by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) was used 
to assign a numerical rating to each of the jobs listed by participants (Reiss, 1961). 
The ideal job prestige score was then used in a multivariate regression analysis as 
the dependent variable. The jobs were also recoded and collapsed into six 
categories for descriptive purposes. 

Participants responded to 20 Likert- scaled items that represented factors 
associated with choosing a job. The Likert scale consisted of four choices ranging 
from “1” (Not Important) to “4” (Very Important). A factor analysis identified 
underlying constructs in the response patterns; two resulting factors were included 
in the set of independent variables. They represented how much importance 
students placed on stabilizing the home and family environment (Cronbach’s 
alpha=.7234) and knowledge of a job and its opportunities (Cronbach’s 
alpha=.7492). The other independent variables were: (1) participation in activities, 
(2) average grades, (3) gender, (4) family size, (5) parents’ occupations, (6) 
parents’ employment status, (7) self-esteem, (8) family structure, (9) parents’ 
education, (10) family communications, and discussions about the future and jobs, 
and (11) grade level as a proxy for age) 1,2 . 



1 Dummy variables were created for nominally scaled variables: (1) Dad in House - l=yes, 2=no; 
(2) Father’s Education Level - Five dummy variables created for the six identified categories; (3) 
Dad Employed - l=yes, 0=no; (4) Gender - l=male, 0=female; (5) Average Grades - l=above 
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